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Ik the following rcmnrks I shall imagine myself to be addrcss- 
ng a Committee appointed to assist the Lancashire Quarterly 
Meeting iti reference to whnt is usually spoken of ns " tho Msn- 
choster difficulty;" for nUhougU it lias not while I write bwtt 
Bctnally aiipoiiitcd, there appears to bo no doubt ns to tho conn*. 
which will bo pursued ; nnd I am desirous to avail myself of Hm. 
opportunity which the Yearly Meeting affords of n wider incalem-j 
tion of views, which to me appear importflnt, than wonld be poBSibfo 
at another time. Although, however, committcil to paper withini 
n few days, and Iheroforo exhibiting marks of hnstc, the idea* 
themselves have been long in the writer's mind, nnd are something 
more than the resnit of a week's reflection. 




It may seem presumptuous to offer anything like 
advice to a Committee which will doubtless be ear- 
nestly desirous of effecting good in regard to the 
work to which its members will direct their attention. 
The writer's apology for these observations must be 
his sense of' the gravity of the present crisis, and 
his fear lest even good men and true, may, witli 
the very best intentions, do mischief by confound- 
ing, as I see so many excellent persons do con- 
found, two things essentially distinct — the correct- 
ne^ or soundness of certain religious -opinions, and 
the justice or wisdom of forcibly repressing, by the 
exercise of the Discipline, those who publish the 
sentiments in question. Disownment for the honest 
avowal of opinion, I can hardly bring myself to con- 
template or to mention, but for the sake of argument 
I must, I believe, include this idea in the term repres- 
sion. 

I wish to avoid as far as possible expressing an 
opinion on the particular theologicn.1 questions them- 
selves which have been so warmly disputed, and shall 
address myself to the question of how tktwi -^^Wo^ 
differencea of opinion ought to\>e met, X^-cvVi ,(i«t\sa.^"^ -, 
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from no partisan standpoint, I see ranch to deplore 
on botli sides. No one eouvcrsant witli the history of 
religious controversy n ill deem it probable that un- 
alloyed tnith rests with either party. We have read 
Clmreli History tii little ]irofit, if we have not dis- 
oovert-'d that when men attempt to define their ereed, 
and to contfQ'l for their own mode of viewing and 
formularising religioxia trnths, they ai'e almost certain ■ 
to exaggerate and isolate some of them at the expense 
of othera, or to deny the latter altogether. It is true 
that this antagonism is to a large extent the natural 
consequence of our dift'erently constituted minds, and 
that in the end it ensures a more satisfactory result 
than if there were no discussion of this natiu'e ; all 1 
wish to point out at this moment is, that tlie first 
lesson leai-ned from the study of the history of the 
Church is that tlie antagonists on both sides are rarely 
Ji*ee from serious error, though undoubtedly it is quite 
possible that one may be essentially right and the 
othei- essentially wrong. It is therefore highly probable 
that the controversy which has occasioned tlie appoint- 
ment of a Committee is no exception to the general 
rule, and impressed with this consideration, I feel littlo 
disposed to take up the pen in a partisan spirit, but 
with, if I do not deceive myself, an earnest and simple ■ 
desire that that course of action may be pursued which 
is best calculated to promot^j the cause of truth, and 
which is altogether free from auy violation of the 

?rinciple8 wliieli ought to l)e dear to everj- enlightened 
'rotestant, ami especially dear to a Society which haa 
loudly pro<^'laimed and materially advanced the great 
cause of religions lil>erty in England. 

In these principles I certainly include, in additioa 
to the distinction which 1 have already ventured to - 
point out, the largest possible toleration by o Church 
of smccre difierences of opinion among its members. 
To deiine what is "possible," is, I am well awai'o, no easy 
JBstter m theory. It will be said, and BavA tea&oiinNAv ,\^ 



there then no limit to the liberty of speech and ■writmg 
on religious questions among the members of a religious 
community ''. Supposing a member boldly publishes 
Ilia belief in the divinity of Buddha or Confucius, is he 
not to be silenced or excommunicated ? Now I firmly 
believe the difficulty which presents itself is much 
more one that cxistd in the imagination than in fact, 
The evU in these extreme cases — and it is only in 
extreme cases that the action of the Church is invoked 
— appeai-s to me almost inevitably to cure itself; for 
who would care to remain in membership with a 
Christian body, if he believes in Buddha and not in 
Christ ? But a man, so far from professing faith in 
Buddha or Confucius, may affirm that he docs indeed 
believe in Christ, and yet take widely different views 
in respect to his doctrines from tho.se which pass as 
orthodox among his fellow members. But then why 
not leave the body in which he is in a minority and 
join another, or none at all 'I Simply because he 
agrees more with what he consider to be the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Society to which he belongs, 
than with those of any other body, and because its 
services and communion are preferred by him. Were 
it otherwise, were he to prefer the form of worahip and 
the ordinances of another section of the Church, he 
would obviously join himself to it. If he is so far 
attached to the body as to wish to remain, and is 
guilty of no breach of the morivl law, ought we not 
to be exceedingly careful how we go beyond the teat 
of membersliip required by the Apostles ''. " I believo 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God," was the all-suffi- 
cient reply of the Ethiopian to Philip. " Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Chi'ist " was the one command of Paul 
and Silas to the jiiilor. No nice definition as to what 
this belief did or did not include ! Nothing to lead us 
to suppose it might not co-exist with very wide diffe- 
rences of view. Indeed how stvow^-^ "^^rais^^ ^»k^ 
Imvf been the ideas attacVeAlo \\mVe!ii'ii\'ix'^^'is^;'^^'^^^ 



of the blind man in the Temple, in the Ethiopian, and 
in the jailor 1 

A broad distinction, I take it, must always be drawn 
between the preaching, during the services of a church, 
of doctrines which ai-e notoriously at vai'ianee with the 
generally acknowledged principles of a religious com- 
munity, and the publication of these opiniona ; first 
because it is optional in the latter case whether or not 
a person reada the sentiments of the writer; and 
secondly, because the act is clearly understood by 
eveiy one to be merely the work of an individual 
acting solely on his own i-eapousibUity, and without 
the slightest official sanction. In tlic former case, on 
the contrary, the case is very different ; for, however 
much a parent disapproves of the doctrines which are 
preached, he cannot prevent his family hearing them, 
without removing them altogether fi'om the public 
services which he is accustomed to attend ; and more- 
over, if permitted to continue to disseminate his views 
from the pulpit or tlie ministers' gallery, a sanction 
may be said to be given to them by tlie body of which 
he is a member. That, even here, too much control 
may be and frequently has been exercised, is, I think, 
clear, and it has tended, I fear, to produce a dull 
uniformity which has its peculiar evils — evils, perhaps, 
scarcely less serious than those which it is intended to 
avoid. Be this, however, as it may, there does 
remain a wide practical distinction between preach- 
ing in assembhcs met for the purpose of divine 
worship, and publishing or reading papers in scientific 
or lit<u'ary assemblies, which favour sentiments widely 
different from those accepted by the great majority of 
tliose who are met together ; a portion of the Denomi- 
nation to which the individual writer or essayist 
belongs. And this would seem to hold good, whether 
the individual himself beUevea that they are in 
iiccordance witli, or are iuiprovementa on, the original 
£utb of Mb commumiy, I 



That erroneous views on important points of 
doctrine should be held and disseminated by any 
member of a Christian Church is, indeed, at any time, 
deeply to be regretted, ajid I shall assume, for the sake 
of argument, that such is the case in regard to the 
publication of certain Friends in Manchester ; fui'ther, 
I shall assume, for the same reason, that they are not 
in accordance with the original faith of the Society of 
Friends. In support of the view that they are in 
accordance, I can see that it might be urged, with no 
little force, that the Lancashii-e Committee of 1835 
silenced, and, by its repressing action, caused the with- 
drawal of certain Friends, on the ground that their 
views were wholly opposed to Quakerism as taught by 
Fox, Bai'clay and Peuu ; while in 1870, Friends, as a 
body, including, doubtless, the members of the newly- 
appointed committee, maintain now the same views as 
scriptural. There would be some difference of opinion 
as to whether they were also accordant with early 
Quakerism ; but it will be said, that the representative 
meeting of the Society, which has under its charge 
the publication and eii-culation of the doctiinal 
■writings of Friends, has within a few months refused 
to sanction the printing of additional copies of 
" Barclay's Apology," it having been strenuously 
resisted ou the ground that it is a work no longer 
representing the tenets of the Society ; while it is to 
this very book, among others, that the (so called) 
heterodox Friends appeal as one supporting their 
■wews, and promote its circulation. I say, that I am 
well aware that these circumstances may be advanced 
to prove that a remarkable change of opinion has 
come over the Society itself, and that if it now regards 
the "Apology " (which hitherto has, to all intents and 
purposes, received the imprimahir of the Executive 
Council of the body) as an unsound, and therefore a 
dangerous work, it can hardly be in a ^04iltwi'i.,tW.\s.'^ 
its CommitteQ, to sit in jud.gm.wiV'a'^VQ.^lafe^"^'^"^^ "^^ 



Mauclicstcr, so far as the question of the identity of 
tiieir views with those of the early Friends is coii- 
cerued. It is, perhaps, natui'al for the Friends in 
question to urge that the test proposed by the Wise 
Man has already been unconsciously appMed, and that 
the result has shown clearly which of the two sections 
in the Society entertains least aflFection for the 
Quakerism of Barclay. Nor can we be surprised if it 
is argued that if a Friend — one even in the station of 
minister-— cireulatea a pamphlet designed to expose the 
fallacy of the fundamental positions of Barclay, the 
very positions for which the founders of the Society 
were attacked, and yet receives no kind of reproof 
from the Society, it would be inconsistent to eenaxire 
other Friends for their publications on the ground of 
their being inconsistent with the doctrines of the early 
Friends. It would seem that while the heterodox 
Friend appeals to the able and hithei-to recognised 
exponent of the Society as representing his views, the 
orthodox Friend avers that not only is the heterodox 
Friend unsound, but that Bivrclay is unsound also. 
The gi'ound has been entirely changed since the day 
when hoth pai-ties appealed to the "Apology" wim 
equal confidence. 

I would observe, however, in reference to the fore- 
going allegations, that it does not follow that beeauao 
the Society has discarded Barclay, and because the 8i>- 
colled heterodox Friends appeal to him as their leader, 
that their i)rinciples really ai'c, as they affirm, in 
accordance with Barclay. In fact, althougli, as I haiftj 
said, I am not a partisan, I may be allowed to Bay, 
that if the views of the Friends at Manchester have 
been correctly i^rought under my notice, they arc 
difi'erent from those of Fox, Barclay and Pcnn, as 
different probably as are those of writers like Robert 
Charletou and Dr. Ash — men whom to know is to 
iove; am] whom the Society of Fvicnds^ is broad 
enough to emhnxcQ \vitluii ila arc\e, W\ wVcia 'Vfc 
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would be impossible to regard as soimd or orthodox, 
judged by the standard of the writings of the earnest 
champions of our first faith, 

I believe that if at the present moment these 
worthies appeared on the scene, they would, at least as 
warmly, protest against being identified with the doc- 
trinal theology of these writers as with those of the 
Manchester School. I shall, however, as I have said, 
assume that the views of the latter are not warranted 
either by the Propositions of Barclay, the Epistles of 
Fox, or even by the " Sandy Foundation Shaken " of 
Penn ; but whether they are, or are not, it is now 
clearly unfair to visit them with disciplinary proceed- 
ings. If they are, they cannot on any pretence 
be disturbed. If they are not, this is no longer in it- 
self a ground for disownment, unless we act very incon- 
sistently. If any one merits the discipline it would 
manifestly be the Evangelical or Calvinistic party. 
Leaving, then, this branch of the subject, I retmn to 
the previously mentioned one, and assume that the 
Manchester Friends hold and disseminate views which, 
whether they derive support or not from the founders 
of Quakerism, are (as ordinarily understood) unsound 
and heretical, and the rest of my remarks will be de- 
voted to the consideration of what is the wisest and 
noblest method of acting under such circumstances. 

Let me first of all point out the mistake often made 
by those who feel themselves aggrieved or persecuted 
by the operation of the discipline of a Christian Society, 
that of confounding two things wholly distinct although 
it must, I fear, be admitted that the spint which 
enacts them is fi-equently identical — I mean the penal 
action of the State and that of a Church. If the former 
deprives a man of his living ; if it punishes him by 
fine, or restiicts his liberty to speak, write, or prosely- 
tise, the just rights of the man as a citizen are invaded, 
and everj'onewho reads these lines woxsid-YtiAss^^^ivfisii. 
such an infringement of tlie ^I'vncYpVcft o^ wj"^- •kq.^^'?<^' 
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gious liberty. A religious Society being, howerer, a 
voluntary association, supposed to be bound together 
by certain common principles and more or less definite 
rules, it is clear that the case is totally different, and 
that if a member does really infringe these rules, he 
subjects himself to the liability — the legal liability — 
to be expelled, and cannot properly complain of " perse- 
cution " in the sense in which it is employed when the 
magistrate interferes. But while this must be most 
distinctly admitted as an abstract principle, it cannot 
he denied that when those who voluntarily associated 
themselves together have passed away, the question as 
to what these rides and principles are, or were, be- 
comes exceedingly complicated and difficult, for the 
writings of the men who were parties to the original 
compact may admit of considerable latitude of inter- 
pretation, and the greatest forbearance and charity are 
called for, rather than the harsh, literal method of 
dcahng, which characterises the mere disciplinarian. 

I beUeve that by the former course you will effect 
what is really the primary object you have in view — 
the advance of truth, and the discouragement of error 
in a particular locality — much more than by repressive 
methods, in which I include the penalty attached to 
immoral conduct, but one which, I venture to submit, 
does not befit the honest holding and publication of 
opinions even as widely diflferent from those now 
generally held by the Society of Friends, aa those are 
alleged to be which have agitated Manchester Meeting. 
It is perfectly consistent with the unmistakeable 
avowal of your own convictions, and the importance 
you attach to them, with the declaration of what you 
heheve to be the doctrines of the Society ; and with 
protest, where protest is called for. Such a course would 
render it impossible that the views of the Society can 
be misunderstood by those who are outside its pale. 
The expression of individual opinion can then only go 
ybj- what it is worth. 



By way of parenthesis, I should also like to say that 
I must think we attach a disproportionate importance 
to doctrine as compared with practice. However much 
scandal a Friend might occasion by his covetousnesa 
(one form of idolatry) and niggardliness, the Society 
would manifest no desire to exercise the discipline, i 
although, if any state of mind be denounced in the | 
Bible more than another, it is that of such a man. ] 
How inconsistent it would be of us to allow such to 
take office, and even minister at the altar, and yet i 
be ready to condemn and expel any who, free from \ 
this idolatry, and perhaps marked by the graces '| 
which the New Testament characterises as the fruits of , 
the Spirit, should publish opinions differing from our 
own on points of speculative theology 1 It has ever 
been the practice of States to make this grievous 
uuBtake in the relative demands of the Gospel, and is 
it not also the besetting sin of Churches ? With a late 
dignitary of the English Church, I can only exclaim, 
" Who would not meet the judgment of the Divine 
Eedeemer loaded with the errors of Nestorius, rather 
than with the barbarities of Cyril !" 

Returning from this digreasiou, I would ask. Is it not 
infinitely more likely that the course for which I plead, 
accompanied by a free and earnest conference upon, 
and an honest grappling with, doubts and difficulties, 
or erroneous doctrines, would produce conviction than \ 
a course of repression and excision, however tenderly 
executed ? The former method may fail, but I fear that i 
the latter certainly will. It is indeed true that a i 
religioua community may, by stringent diaownments, 
narrow itself down to the finest point of orthodoxy, 
but what has been gained ? An enforced uniformity, 
a monotonous agreement, secured at the expense of all 
freshness, freedom, and natural diversity of character 
and thought, Such has ever been man's rough and 
ready method of attaining what he conceives to be the 
great aim of religion, that is, a tie ; hut alas, in doing 




30, he has as often confounded the principle which biudft 
us to God and that which binds U8 to theological 
systems of man's elaboration. Orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy, soundness and unsoundness, terms so often found 
on the lips of the theologian, will be discovered by 
those who are permitted one day to see the contentions 
of earth by the light of Heaven to have been mar- 
veUoualy misemployed, and to have incessantly mysti- 
fied the judgment of those who indulged in their use: 
Those are noble words — would that we acted up 
to them — " Tolerate no Belief that you judge false and 
of injuiious tendency; and arraign no Believer. The 
man is more and other than his Belief ; and God only 
knows how small or how lai-ge a part of him the 
Belief in question may be, for good or for evil. Resist 
every false doctrine ; and call no man heretic. The 
false doctrine does not necessarily make a man a 
heretic ; but an evil heart can make any doctrine 
heretical." The Society of Friends has itself suffered 
so much by this easy cry of unsuundness that it ought 
to be scrupulously careful how it employs towards 
its own members a weapon so unfair, yet so frequently 
and effectually used, simply because it is so easy to 
wield. The editor of Fox's Epistles (the late Samui^l 
Tuke) observes (p. xvi,), " It had been found in earlier 
times much easier to call a reformer a Gnostic or a 
Manichee, than to dispute his doctrine or condemn hi« 
life;" and he adds, " it is worthy of ob8er\-»tion, in the 
history of the Church, how creeds became enlarged and 
became less and less scriptural as Christian piety 
decayed and the simplicity of the faith wjis corrupted." 
John Milton, when advocating for even Anabaptists 
and Socinians full liberty of speech and action, saya. 
" The Gospel commands us to tolerate one another 
though of various opinions, and hath promisi-d a good 
and happy event thereof. . . . And we are bi<l, ' Prove 
all things, hold fast that whinh is good.' 8t. Paul 
judge<], that not only to tok-rat*, but to examine and 



prove all tilings, ■ was uu danger to oui- holding fast 
that which is good. ... Is it a fair course to assert 
the Truth hy arrogatiug to himstiLf the only freedom 
of speech, and stopping the mouths of others eq^ually 
gifted ? This is the direct way to bring in that 
papistical implicit faith which we all disclaim. They 
pretend it would unsettle the weaker sort ; the same 
groundless fear is pretended by the Romish clergy. 
.... AH controversy being permitted, falsehood wiU 
appear more false, and truth the more true ; which 
must needs conduce much, not only to the confounding 
of Popery, but to the general confirmation of unim- 
plicit truth." Have we the same faith in the triumph 
of truth from its honest investigation and setting forth 
in all its power, without recourse to Church penalties 
and excommunication t Is it not a lesson we are 
slow indeed to learn, but which our descendants will 
recognise, as surely as we now recognise the principles 
of religions liberty which were deemed false and 
dangerous two hundred years ago 1 

Let us not then be guided by mere precedent, but 
advance to a full comprehension and practical carrying 
out of the most entire toleration consistent ivith the 
principles already stated. We have changed our 
practice in regard to disownment for marrying contrary 
to our rules, and in regard to many other questions, 
not because the Society ceases to hold that marriages 
performed by " a priest " involves the violation of one 
of its fundamental principles, but simply because a 
more tolerant spuit has crept in — a spirit which tecods 
from the casting out of a fellow-member for anything 
which does not involve a breach of the moral law. 
Harshness of discipline has been replaced by a charitable 
way of dealing with this and similar delinquencies. 
How is this 1 Our forefathers had, like ourselves, the 
New Testament, and, like the friends of repressive 
measures of the present time, fearlessly appealed to it 
as their warrant for all their proceedings. From some 
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cauae or other, men's minds have become softened and 
more tolerant ; and, if we may judge the future by the 
past, this spirit will go on Increasing, and will enlarge 
the circle of toleration still more widely. Be it yours 
not to stand in the way of this tendency ; not to give 
way to panic, or suppose that truth will in the end 
be served by the employment of any but moral means. 
If we allow ourselves seriously to consider the subject 
of dift'erences of opinion among om' members, is it not 
really marvellous that we should for a moment think 
of pursuing any other course than that of persuasion, 
argument, mutual investigation, and friendly confer- 
ence ; or when, after all, we cannot see things in tlte 
same light, and feel that the difference of view is of 
vital imj>ortance, be content earnestly to maintain our 
own opinions by all legitimate means 1 Whatever may 
be the advantages of sects, there is this disadvantage 
(to which we are hardly sufficiently alive), that the 
separation of men and of modes of thought leads us to 
exclusive habits of mind which are unfavoimible to its 
healthy growth and expansion. The individual thus 
stunted may be a warm and evangelical Protestant, but 
the condition of his mind is precisely that which, under 
favourable circumstances, will fall prostrate before the 
power of Rome. I know how exceedingly tempting it is 
to foster this exclusiveness, by rigorously checking by 
disownment the outward expression of dissent from ttie 
views which we have been accustomed to hold true and 
even saered. But is this the right way ? Is it not the 
offspring of the same spirit which was condemned by 
our Saviour, "Ye know not what spirit ye are of" ? 
Does it produce conviction t Will not numbers 
continue to hold, though they may not openly acknow- 
ledge, their opinions? Under the cover of an external 
agruemcnt, tlicre will exist the smouldering emben 
of doubt and unexplained difficulties, all the more 
dangerous both to the Individual and to the commu- 
from not being allowed free expression. It ta 



i in the present age to confine inquiry and 
reflection within the narrow limits formerly imposed 
upon them; the mind bursts the shackles by which it 
has been confined, and although it may finally arrive 
at the same conclusions on special points which it held 
before, it does so through the force of individual 
conviction. " Now we believe, not because of thy 
saying ; for we have heard Him ourselves, and know 
that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world." Truth may be arrived at through very 
different channels ; but through dogmatism or force, 
never. Forcible arguments of a purely intellectual 
character have been known to be of great service ; 
historical and textual criticism are to be encouraged, 
as most valuable supports of truth; but we must not 
overlook, in dwelling as we have done on the impor- 
tance and necessity of clear statements of the true as 
opposed to the false, that these may entirely fail, and 
yet conviction follow from evidence of a different kind 
(and how much more likely that this evidence also will 
come with eflfect to those who have not been soured, 
discouraged, and repcUed by the suspicious and 
persecuting spirit of the theologian !). With forcible 
convictions of the nature now referred to, enforced aa 
they doubtless are by a Divine Power, and with the 
blessed knowledge of Christ revealed in the soul, it 
may indeed happen that many erroneous opinions, 
many misapphcations, and misapprehensions of 
Scripture, and many superstitious notions are enter- 
tained and tenaciously held as an integral part of 
Christianity. Who has not seen the remarkable clear- 
ness often experienced on the bed of death which 
carries with it irresistible conviction ; how merely 
speculative diflicvdties vanish, and a holy calm suc- 
ceeds, never known before, and which can only be 
thoroughly understood when it is experienced or 
witnessed 1 Here it is that Papist and Protestant, 
Arminian and Arian, Calvinist, Unitariau, and Quaker 



are often able to unite iu the name experience — the 
peace of God which pasaeth understanding — though 
they may still adhere to their respective formulas. To 
him who witnesses the dying hom: of the Christian, 
how petty do all religious dissensions seem I How 
puny man's attempts to decide forhia fellow man what 
are and what are not the necessary truths of salvation ! 
Let, then, all the moral and religious influences 
have their full play, while we refuse to repress the 
expression of opposite opinions. Let a " beloved 
Physician " in the West esamine, with his powerful 
microscope and delicate tests, every doubtful appear- 
ance in the body theologic for the minutest forms of 
disease, invisible to the naked eye ; may a Chavleton 
long be spared to preach in loving tones the plan of 
salvation in the form which to his own mind appears 
clearest; let the gifts and graces of a Hipsley be 
employed in defence of his views ; let, moreover, a 
Brown, able and willing to dkcriminate between the 
human and divine elements of the Bible, be gratefully 
heard ; let a Seebohm, adopting the - expression of 
J. J. Gurney, " We shall never thrive on ignorance, 
Friends I " show that knowledge is the faithful ally 
and not the enemy of true Christianity ; let a 
Hodgkin {of Newcastle), so fair, so spiritual and 
so winning, inspire those who hear him with Lis 
own lofty aims ; but let us not, I entreat of you, adopt 
a policy of repression. Let us never resort to mea- 
sures which, whatever men may say t» the contrary, 
are a tacit admission that our arguments and moral 
power are unequal to the contest. " Overcome evil with 
good." Once more, and finally, to quote the far-seeing 
Milton, "Though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in the Jield, 
we do injuriously, by licensing and prohibiting, to mis- 
doubt her strength. Let her and falsehood grapple ; 
who ever knew truth put to the worse, in a free and 
open encounter. Her confuting is t\ve 'beat ».tv^ sra.e;ft\: 



siippressmg. . . . When now light which we 
beg for, shines in upon us, there be who envy and 
oppose, if it come not first in at their easements. . . . 
"VVlio knows not that Truth is strong, next to the Al- 
mighty ; she needs no policies nor stratagems, nor 
licensings to make her victorious ; these are the sliifts 
and the defences that error uses against her power ; 
give her but room and do not bind her when she 
sleeps, for then she speaks not true, as the old Proteus 
did, who spoke oracles only when he was caught and 
bound, but then rather she turns herself into all shapes 
except her own, and perhaps tunes her voice according 
to the time, as llicaiah did before Ahab, until she be 
adjured into lier own likeness. 

"Yet is it not impossible that she may have more 
shapes than one. What else is all that rank of things 
indifferent, wherein tnith may be on this side or on 
the other, without being unUke herself ? What but a 
vain shadow else is the abolition of ' those ordinances, 
that handwi'iting nailed to the cross ' '( What great 
piu*cbase is the Christian liberty which Paul so often 
boasts of ? His doctrine is that he who eats or esits 
not, regards a day or regards it not, may do either to 
the Lord. How many other things might be tolerated 
in peace and left to conscience, had we but charity, 
and were it not the chief stronghold of our hypocrisy 
to be ever judging one another. I feai' yet this iron 
yoke of outward conformity hath left a slavish print 
upon our necks ; the ghost of a linen decency yet 
haunts us! . . . It is not possible for man to 
sever the wheat from the tares ; the good fish from 
the other fiy ; that must be the angels' ministry at 
the end of mortal things. Yet if all cannot be of one 
mind — -as who looks they should be— this doubtless 
is more wholesome, more prudent, and more Christian, 
that many may be tolerated, rather than all compelled." 
—Areopaz/atic'-i, 1644. 
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(A.) 
Whethuti the Btandard writings of Fox, Barclay, and Penn, 
are correct expositions of Oliristian doctrine is one question; 
wlietlier thej are fairly representative of tbo doctrines which 
originally distinguished the Society from other bodies of Chris- 
tians is another. That they have been always regarded 80, 
wonld Bccm in dispn table. The contending parties in America alike 
appealed in the Courts of Law to these works. In England the 
leading Friends till recently hare again and again referred th«r 
liearers, without qualification, to them (especially the " Apology "}, 
both in their Ecmions and their writings. George Fox, in hii 
Testimony concerning Barclay (1690), says that Lc "was a wiso 
and faithful minister of Christ, and writ many precious books io 
defence of the Truth." (Barclay's Works, Kd. 1092, p. xjtxtx.) 
Tliis edition has a Preface, written, I believe, by Penn, and signed 
by George Whitehead and six other prominent Friends, in which 
they thus endorse Barclay's "Apology": — "We find the book 
(the ' Apology ') says so much for us, and itself too, that I aeed 
say the less ; but recommend it to thy serious perusal, reader, m 
that which may be instrumental, with God's blessing, to inform 
thy understanding, confirm thy belief, and comfort thy mind aboni 
the cicellent things of God's kingdom. To be sure thou will meet 
with the abused and disguised Quaker in his own ihapt, com- 
plexion, and pivper dresa ; so that, if thou art not one of them, 
thou ncedest not longer follow common fanie or prejudice," Ac. 
(p. xxii.) (It must bo homo in mind that the title of tho 
"Apology" rnna thos : — An Apology for the trnc Christum 
Divinity, as Hit savie is held fvrlh and practised b-f the ptopl^ 
called in scorn Qual-ers, and as such it was clearly Bccojitcd by fait 
co-religionists.) The same writer says, "The 'Defence' [of Um 
'Apology'] being, like the 'Apology,' performed with modi 
labour and exactness, and so fully and plainly, that it leaves (on* 
would think) no room for objection wilh the serious and niodant* 
inquirer, I do justly esteem his ' Apology ' and this ' VindicattoK* 
in the front of his polemical works," &c. (p. sxxi.) Pcna id hit 
Testimony to Barclay remarks, " He waa much cxercieed in con* 
troTcrsy, from the many contradictions that fell upon the Trath 



... in wLich Le ever ncquittcd liimself with honour to the 
Truth, particularly by his 'Apology for the Christian Divinity 
professed by the People called Quakers,' which contains a Collec- 
tion of our Principles, our Enemies' objections, and our Answers." 
(Idem. p. sli.) Jaffray speaks in similar terms (p. xUv). But in 
truth a volnme might be filled with aclmovfledgments of Barclay's 
correct representation of the principles on which the original 
compact was formed — the principles without which Quakerism 
ceases to be Quakerism. The Society, of course, referred their 
opponents to the Scriptures, but what they wanted to know was, — 
In what sense did the Friends understand them ? and this was 
provided for them by tlie Apologist, with the warm approval of 
the body. Henry Tnke, in his Works (vol. i. Inirod.'), observes, 
"The amplo and excellent apology of Robert Barclay is too diffuse 
for the generality of young readers, and it rcquh-es a more close 
and patient attention than many arc willing to bestow. It would, 
liowever, in my apprehension, amply repay that attention : and 
/ am BO fur from being desirous la lessen its use, that J u:ish par- 
ticularly to recommend it to those of our Society who desire (what 
all should desire) thorougldy to understand their own religious 
principles. If the language is not modern, it is still correct and 
clear; if the work is thought too controversial, we should recollect 
that the controversy is on subjects the right understanding of 
which is intimately connected with our existence as a religious 
Society" (1813). The late Dr. Harvey, from an opposite point of 
view, BO clearly recognised this fact, that he writes [Ititrod. to 
Charles and Josiah, p. xi.)— " A more enlightened and better 
educated generation is begiuniug to discover that though the 
doctrines of Foi and Barclay have in them 'much that is true, 
and much that is new,' yet ' what is true is not new,' and what is 
new is only true in a very restricted sense. The natural result of 
such a discovery ought to be just what is actually in progress, 
namely, a gradual loosening of the bonds which hitherto have bound 
together the members of the sect, and 1 trust it will result in a 
gradual gathering into the Church's communion." 

In h)B introduction to the Epistles of G. Fox, S. Tuke observes 
with emphasis, that althougli we arc not bound by evciy opinion the 
founders of the Society expressed, " there are other grounds [than 
their literary character] on which the writings of our early Friends 
demand our attention. Wo profess, as regards the easentiala 
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of our faith and the grounds of onr dissent from other societius, lo 
he one with tbem " (1825). He also attributes the disinclinBtioB 
felt by some to the perusal of these writings to, in part, ta 
indisposition to addpt their views, (p. v.) 

I have not by mo a enmplete collection of the Society's Epistles, 
but it is well known that tliej have referred again and again to Ute 
writings of the early Friends as expositions of the principles of tlia 
Society. Tlie Epistle of 1835 says, " Wliilat tlma allading lo 
our predecessors in religious profession, we would earnestly, bat 
affectionately, recommend to our dear friends generally, but espe- 
cially to those in early life, the freijiicnt and serious perusal of thdr 
writings, replete as they are with inatrnctive evidence of tbs 
sufficiency of that foundation upon which it was their concen) 
to build, and cmini.'nt1y calculated, as we believe thej are, to 
impress the mind with a deep sense of the importance of the 
eiperimental work of religion on the heart." 

Finally, I may cite the opinion of the estimable Edward Ash, vbo 
writes, " In referring to its early ivriters, I have made f«r more Qsoof 
11. Barclay's ' Apology 'than of any other work; because itia the bed 
known and most esteemed systematic exhibition and defence of oar 
distinguishing views and practices ; because it has always been and 
Ktill is regarded and practically appealed to na containing & correct 
statement of them, and of the gronnds on which they rest ; and 
finally, becnnse it is altogether the work which has in past tintcfl, 
and which yet continues to hare, the greatest amount of inftneoco, 
either director indirect, upon our doctrinal views and modes of cxprw 
sion." ("ObriBtian Doctrinoand Practice," p. xvii.) And agaia, 
in another essay, ho observes, that a book which has been pab> 
lishcd and circidated by the Society mnst bo taken as " a tuM 
representation of its fuith. Hence we continually Hod botb Frivoda 
and other Christians, jiersons who agree with the Apology, and 
those who differ from it, confidently and, I must lieliere, jnsUjr, 
appealing to it as an authenticated exposition of Quaker doctrine." 

The objecl of the foregoing citations is to show that the atandaid 
writings of the founders of the Society, and especially of tlanrlay, 
however widely they mny differ from the creed of the preseni- 
goueration of Friends, do rsithfully represcut Qiiukerism at d» 
tingnished from other creeds. It would scum clear that tlioae w^. 
retain Uieir allegiance to thou writings, are the true and legiltiast* 
■Jovoeuilauts of Uic original founders : and that those wlio Uigvlf 
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dissent from Carclay can neitlioi- judge them, nor those who, vrhilo 
appeahng to Barclay in support of thpir views, go fnrflier than 
ho (li<l. 

(B.) 

I have said that the action of a society towards ita members, 
though it may practically amonnt to persecution, mnst, in theory 
at least, be distinguished from the persccntion of the magistrate, 
becatiae a religious society is theoretically a voluntary association, 
Hnited by some commoa principle or rules. I have pleaded for 
toleration in the cases which have caused the appointment of 
the Lancashire Committee, even on the assumption that views are 
held and promulgated which do not faithfully represent the 
doctrines of those who originally formed themselves together into 
a separate body. It is only fair, however, I think, to endeaTOur to 
form some definite idea of what the founders did themselves assert, in 
the plainest terms, to be tiieir fundamental principles. It should seem 
that they are the most likely persons to know what they did mean. 

Now, wo find in the Preface to " G. Fox's Journal," written 
by W. Penn (1765, p. x,), the writer saying that " the 
Light of Christ within, as God's gift for man's salvation, is their 
[the Quakers'] fundamental principle, which is as the corner stone 
of their fabrick ; and to speak eminently and properly, their cliarac- 
teristick or main distinguishing point or principle." Barclay 
(Apology, Prop. \-i.) speaks of the doctrine of "Christ within" 
OS that "which we are heard so much to speak and declare of 
everywhere, preaching him up and exhorting people to believe in 
the light and obey it ; that they may eome to know Christ in tliem, 
to deliver them from all sin." The passage of Barclay in which 
he lays down the doctrine of the early Friends as to the secondary 
rule of Scripture, although so well known, can hardly with fairness 
be omitted. For similar views (thongh not so logically stated), 
see "Fox's Journal " and the works of Pennington. " Neverthe- 
less because the Scriptures are only a declaration of the Fountain 
and not the Fountain itself, therefore they are not to be esteemed 
the principal ground of all truth and knowledge, nor yet the 
adequate primary rule of faith and manners ; yet, because they give a 
tree and faithful testimony of the first foundation, they are and 
may be esteemed a Secondary Rule, subordinate to the Spirit, frouL 
which they have all their excellency and ccitwai-j ," ^Sii3^,"\SN.. 



s.S.Tlio ScripturcB.) TlnttBarclayandhisfrieadtiassent^d tobo tried 
by Bii appeal to this secondary rule ig verj true, but this csnttot 
nltor the force of other passages* which maintain as Quaker 
lioctrino views on Inspiration, in which the Friends Btrenaooslj 
dillbri"! from thuir opponents, and arc as strennonsly dissented from 
now by most Friends tlieraselvos, inclnding those perliaps who will 
hnvo to dooido upon tho soundness of certain Friends at Manchester. 
It might bo aalcod, with whom would the members of the Com- 
niltlco linro been most in sympathy had they lired in the daje of 
tlio fouiidors of Quakerism — Edward Burrough or John Bnnjao, 
of whom tlio former prophesied that his name should rot? Wilb 
William Ponnor Richnrd Baxter, whose "old refuted clamonrs" Una 
former charactorisea in terms I need not quote (Works, 17i6, 
vol. i. p. 173)? With George Fox, when he maintained that Iha 
Oo«pol was tho power of God wbioli was preached to cverj crea- 
ture, of which a great part might never sec nor hear of tho foor 
books of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John? or with the Scotdi 
priests who anathematised nil who should say " Every man hath • 
ligli I within him sufBcient to lead him to sslvation," a doctrina 
which Fox in rcjily accepts as his, and defends 7 It is not incrclj 
tlmt tliu forms of courtesy on both sides were, in those days, tcij 
different from what they are in our own ; but is it not that th«ra 
oxintcd a radical difference of opinion between Q. Fox and litt 
rrietids on the one hand, and men like Dunyan and Baxter oo tlia 
other, in regard to the Scriptures — the Inward Light, tlie AUnm- 
ment, &q. ? on which very points modem Friends do not appeu ' 
to bo in sympathy with their ancestors in the faith, bal uith ihar 
anlagonialt. Exceptional Friends there are who warmly aympa- 
Ihiso with Fox and his colleagues on these points, bnt they aio not 
the Friends who now decide upon questions of doctrinal Gonndnen. 
J do not sny they are correet in their views, that is an altogether 
dinVrunt question ; 1 only say that they were clearly fundameDtal 
or distinguishing views amoDg those who, in the first inatwcft, 
roluntarily formed themselves into a distinct section of OhristiuU;. 



* Such, for example, ae " we alBrm that no revelation coming tnm 
the Spirit CiUi ever couLradict the Scriptures' testimony, nor li^t 
reaton ; not an making thia a more certain rule to ourselve*, but mm 
uondcKcnding to such, who, not discerning the revelations of tlM 
I llity proceed purely from God, will try them by tJiefr 
" (Frvp. II. Beet. 18.) 
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Epistles," observes that while each should study the Scriptures and 
seek Divine ilhiminatiou for himself, "it may be of eminent servica 
to us to trace the Iiistory and causes of our dissent ; to eomparo 
our present opinions and practices with theirs ; and to see whether 
we have abandoned anything which they held, or have ceased to do 
anything which they practised. In no case is the reference to first 
principles of greater importance than in matters of religion." 
(p. n.) 

(0.) 
It is true that eevcral of the unotations I have made from Milton 
refer primarily to the action of the magistrate, and even he did not 
think it would be right to tolerate Papists ; but the Christian prin- 
ciples he lays down of forbearance to invade the rights of private 
judgment do surely apply, with a certain qualification, to the i:i.%l\t 
action of a Church towards its memboTB. Sa.'maA 'i^i!e.l4 Mgi^ssf!. 
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to Lave recognised the broad principle iinderljing bU intoleraiu 
TvLon ho Buys, " Persecution under all its foi-ms is oue in ivot. 
is the rayetcry •>! iniiinity setting itself in the place of Gc>d, 
attempting to rule orev the consciences of men. . . . The diSereiU 
between Satan and Clirist's kingdom hns been too much cooeideKi 
as an affair of words rather thau of tln'iii/!'. . . , Views similar 1" 
these appear to have been taken by our early Friends, and to haw 
led them to . . . press upon men to look more to the genuine fmits 
of the Spirit, as the tests of their Christianity, than to any fonn 
of words or any explanations of Divine truth which Immau wisdom 
had been able to propose. ... It is worthy of notice, that in almost 
all cases, as Churches have declined in purity, they havu incr«aaod 
in aenl for circumstantials — for words and systems rather than for 
the immutable principles of Truth, evidenced by holiueaa of life and 
the humble forgiving spirit of the Saviour." He subseqaeotlf J 
speaks, with righteona indignation, of " holy bishops and iniiusttin M 
of Christ's Church who, whilst they tolerated amongst themaelvtft 1 
coretousness " and other infractions of the laws of Christ, pers*- I 
cutcd to death those who conscientiously differed from their ordi- J 
nances. Ue calls them " wolves in sheep's clothing, though thdr fl 
creed may he cut to the exaclest orthodoxy"; and adds," Then Iffl 
still great reason to unite in that passage of the prayer aUribold 
to Charles I. during bis afHictions, ' Make tliem at length Bcrional 
to consider that nothing violent and injnrions can be religions.' ' 
(Introd. to Wliitelwad, p. sxvii.) 

All observation of Jol^i^ocke's, in his " Iictters conemuRi 
Toleration," ix so excellent, that 1 can hardly close this Not« witli< 
out addiug it; "Whosoever requires those things in <irUer I 
eccleaiastical communion which Christ docs not require in order U 
life et«rnal, he may perhaps, indeed, constitute a Society a 
modated to his own opinion and his own advantage, bat bow t 
can be called the Cliurch of Christ which is estnblishcd npon law 
that are not his, and nhich exehides such persons from its < 
mnnton as He will one day receive into the kingdom of bearen, 1 
understand not. . . . Tlic end of a religious society is the pnbUi 
worship of God, and by means thereof the acijutsition of c 
life. All discipline ought therefore to tend to that end, and i 
eccleBiaatical laws to be thereunto eondned." (Worica, IdOl. 
vol. Tl. p. IG.) 
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